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THE QUESTION 





By Mabel L. Noyes 





The question is this: Should repre- 
sensation, 

Controlling affairs of the home and 
the nation, 

Be limited solely to cloth bifurcation, 

Face hirsute? Was the part of hu- 
manit 

We clothe in envelopes and ruffle in 
vanity, 

By the aaan God predestined to help- 
less inanity? 

Is the right to decide, in 
mingled variety 

Of questions pertaining 
society, 

Exclusively masculine? 
true piety, 

With home love and mother 
make analytical 

A woman’s acumen in matters polit- 
ical, 

And her voice and vote under crises 
less critical? 

Does history prove that one class in 
a nation 

Can keep its self-love in such perfect 
negation, > 

As to formulate equal and wise leg- 
islation 

For a class on its justice and mercy 
dependent? 

In our land, o’er the wide world for 
freedom resplendent, 

Has it always been true that the right 
is ascendant 

In lawgivers’ minds, so our class can 
surrender 

Its interests safely, and need no de- 
fender? 

Is the party in power always just, 
wise and tender? 

So long as the law holds in equal sub- 
jection 

Men and women, for taxes and penal 
correction, 

Ought those laws to be framed by one 
dominant section? 

[f all men were wise, just, kind, true, 
and tender, 

Like the leader La Follette and some 
others we know, 

To their hands all our rights we 
might safely surrender, 

Our just claim for franchise, unheed- 


the 
to human 
Or might not 


love, 


ing, forego. 

But, till then, some excellent reason 
must show 

Why woman, the citizen, mother and 
wife, 


Should not vote for the land she loves 
better than life. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE WISCONSIN wW. S. A. 





Dear Friends and Readers of The 
Woman’s Journal: 


We address you in behalf of the Wis- 
consin Woman’s Suffrage Association. 
This Association is an organized and 
incorporated body, which has been 
working in Wisconsin for many years 
and is known all over the State. It has, 
by its publications and other efforts, 
created a public sentiment which has 
made the submission of the suffrage 
law possible. By its direct and unas- 
sisted efforts, it secured the passage of 
the law at the last session of the 
Legislature, and the measure is now 
before the voters of Wisconsin. The 
president of the Association, Rev. 
Olympia Brown, has a national reputa- 
tion, and is giving her whole time to 
the suffrage work, without salary. The 
officers are: Rev. Olympia Brown, 
President; Mrs. Nellie King Donald- 
son, Corresponding Secretary; Miss 
Gwendolen Willis, Treasurer; Mrs. Et- 
ta Gardner, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 


Its members are largely professional 
women, living in different parts of the 
State, and working for the cause so 
far as possible consistently with their 
other occupations. This society has 
undertaken the tremendous task of or- 
ganizing the whole State by counties, 
by towns and by voting precincts. We 
believe that such thorough organiza- 
tion, reaching each voter in the State, 
will insure victory in 1912. We have 
already fourteen counties fairly well 
in hand, but we must have money to 
carry on the work. We feel that suc- 
cess in Wisconsin will be an invaluable 
aid to the friends of the cause in 
neighboring States, and we therefore 
appeal to you who believe in woman’s 
suffrage to aid us in this crucial mo- 
ment. A little money now would 
give courage to our workers, and en- 
able us to advance the cause rapidly. 
We have workers who would do much 
if we were able to pay their expenses. 
Realizing this great need we ask your 
aid. We hope that you will become in- 
terested in this part of the campaign 
work, and give us your influence and 
money. Help us now, and after we 
gain the victory we wili help you. 

Olympia Brown, President; Nellie 
King Donaldson, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, for the Executive Board. 


MILWAUKEE BRANCH 
OF WISCONSIN W. S. A. 


The Milwaukee Branch begins its 
year with the announcement of a 
series of monthly public lectures on 
various phases of the subject of suf- 
frage. The first will be given by Mr. 
Louis F. Post of Chicago, editor of 
“The Public,” on Dec. 8. At the Jan- 
uary meeting Miss Jane Addams will 
give an address. 

The branch is also arranging for a 
competition among children of high 








school age for a prize for the best suf- 
frage essay. The work of securing 


our organ, to be called The Citizen, 
and to be published by the Times Pub- 
lishing Company at Racine. Mrs. M. 
P. Dingee, a niece of Theodore Par- 
ker, and a New England woman who 
had been associated with Horace 
Mann, in his educational work in 
Massachusetts, generously offered to 
edit the paper without charge. Thus 
The Citizen was launched, the first 
issue being dated August, 1887. 

Mrs. Dingee continued to edit this 
paper for seven years, making it a 
most interesting, instructive and val- 
uable paper, highly appreciated every- 





so potent in keeping up the interest in 
the cause in the State, in keeping the 
members of the Association together 
in harmony, in influencing people in 
different sections, as The Wisconsin 
Citizen. We publish it each meanth. 
Its price\is 25 cents a year, and it is 
given freely to anybody who contrib- 
utes in any way to the cause, So that 
its circulation is quite general. Ex- 
pressions of appreciation of The Citt- 
zen come to us from time to time. 
One of the most inspiring was recent- 
ly given in public by President Ellen 
C. Sabin of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 


where. In 1893, Mrs. Dingee resigned! lege, who has been one of our readers 
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frage at various Milwaukee meetings, 
and urging discussion of the subject 
in all clubs and societies in Milwau- 
kee, is also being pushed. 

Much encouragement is felt because 
of the generosity and good feeling 
shown by our neighbors of Chicago, 
who so readily consent to give us their 
much-valued services. 

The officers of the branch, elected at 
a meeting held on Oct. 24, are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis; vice- 
president, Mrs. H. M. Holton; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Edith Webster; treasurer, 
Mrs. C. V. Willoughby. The member- 
ship increases daily, and prospects are 
most encouraging for the winter’s 
work. 


THE CITIZEN 





In 1887, while making a canvass of 
the State, the writer found it neces- 
sary on leaving a place to write back 
from time to time in order to keep the 
interest and to inform the people of 
what was being done. The letters thus 
to be written soon accumulated, and 
made it necessary to keep constantly 
writing. On meeting Mrs. A. B. Gray, 
who was the financial head of the so- 
ciety, and conferring with her, it 
seemed best to start a paper which 
should serve the purpose of a letter 
going from time to time to all our 
friends. We accordingly sent around 
for plans, asking for name of paper, 
etc., and found that the opinion in dif- 
ferent parts of the State was that we 
should start a paper which should be 





passage of resolutions favoring suf- her position, and the editorship was 


given to Mrs. H. H. Charlton of Brod- 
head. With the removal of the editing 
to Brodhead, it seemed best also to 
have the paper published there. Ac- 
cordingly, a contract was made with 
Mr. and Mrs. Charlton to edit and pub- 
lish it. Mrs. Charlton was a fine lit- 
erary woman, of very high standing, 
having been the president of the 
Relief Corps, and being 
known by her literary work. She con- 
tinued to edit the paper as long as she 
lived, and when she died, Dec. 14, 1906, 
her place was taken by Miss Lena 
Newman, a friend of Mrs. Charlton, 
and a teacher who was about to re- 
sign her position, having been 25 years 
in the service and entitled, therefore, 
to a pension. She is now editing the 
paper. It has been most highly appre- 
ciated wherever it has been known. 
During the recent campaign in Califor- 
nia, many copies of the paper have 
been called for and have been sent. 
and no doubt added their mite toward 
bringing the victory. The paper is cir- 


Woman's 


in other States. It has been the great 
instrument for creating public senti- 
ment. It has been published contin- 
uously from year to year. 
bers of the Legislature have received 
it at each session during the entire 
time of their stay in Madison. It has 
been sent frequently and without cost 
to a large number of people who were 
unable to pay for it but who were in- 
terested in reading it, and also to 
many high schools and libraries, Per- 
haps no other one influence has been 





culating in Ohio quite extensively, and | 


The mem. | 


for the past twenty years, on the occa- 
sicn of her presiding at an afternoon 
coffee given in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lowe Watson of California. 

O. B. 


—— 


MISS LENA V. NEWMAN 





The present editor of the Wiscon- 
sin Citizen is Miss Lena V. Newman. 
At Mrs. Charlton’s death she under- 
took this work, although she felt much 
hesitation in accepting the office. She 
considered it no small undertaking to 
follow a woman of the culture and 
ability of Mrs. Charlton. She was 
urged to consent on the ground that 
this offered a great opportunity to 
serve a noble cause, and one which, 
although at that time seeming to be 
a long way from success, nevertheless 
represented the great interests of hu- 
manity. She has in her work as edi- 


tor fully justified the confidence placed 
in her. 








| 
| The report of what might have been 


| @ disastrous fire scare last week at a 
| suffrage meeting at an opera house in 
| Poughkeepsie, N. Y., states that “an 
| excitable man in the gallery shouted 
‘Fire’!” but the suffragists on the plat- 
| form succeeded in quelling the incipi- 
| ent panic and reassuring the audi- 
ence; one of the speakers, Miss Inez 


Milholland, raising a laugh by saying 
jocularly that the smudge was a plot 
on the part of the antis to smoke the 
suffragists out. 


REASONS WHY SUFFRAGE 
IS IMPERATIVE 





By Mrs. Ella V. Priddle, First Vice- 
President Wisconsin W. S. A. 





Volumes have been written on this 
subject, but a recent conversation 
with a gentleman prominent in public 
affairs has shown me there are points 
on which the public are not yet fully 
informed. 
The chief concern seems to be ex. 
pressed regarding woman’s desire to 
fill political places, and, while I do 
not consider women yet fitted for such 
positions as President, Governors and 
Mayors, I have in mind some splen. 
did women who could fill with credit 
almost any position in the great body 
politic. However, we beg to assure 
those gentlemen who are fearful lest 
woman usurp man’s privileges that 
our chief desire is to stand side by 
side with man fcr world-betterment 
We have been asked if we do not 
consider the laws relating to woman 
and her progeny as most comprehen- 
sive and beneficial. We can but reply 
that the law-maker has done his work 
in the main most acceptably, but law 
enforcement has been sadly lacking. 
Another reason why women should 
have the ballot is that she may be 
free, for freedom means advancei 
civilization in all nations. The wel- 
fare of the home is woman's chief 
concern, and, while we have been 
asked what reform measures will pro- 
ceed from woman’s privilege of the 
ballot, we must reply that, while wo- 
man is noted for her housecleaning 
proclivities, it is not to be supposed 
she will at once vigorously attack 
needed reforms, but will endeavor 
through her ballot and through her 
influence to surround ker home 
her children with every safeguard 


and 





MRS. PANKHURST 
AT MILWAUKEE 





Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst of Eu 
land spoke to an audience of 4000 
people in the Auditorium at Milwau 
kee, on the evening of Nov. 8. Thie 
meeting had been arranged and thor- 
oughly advertised by Mary Swain 
Wagner, and was a great 
Mrs. Pankhurst is a powerful speak- 
er, net because she has any tricks 
of oratory or any flowers of rhetoric, 
but simply because she is in earnest 
and tells the truth. Her success is 4 
testimony to the power of sincerity 
and earnestness. 


HANNAH E. PATCHIN 


success 





Hannah E, Taggart Patchin is 4 
native of Wisconsin, going with her 
parents in early childhood from Rac- 
ine to Waupaca County, which ha: 
since been her home. She began teach 
ing at sixteen, and continued it un- 
til her marriage to M. B. Patchin, 4 
first lieutenant in the 8th Wisconsin 0! 
Eagle Regiment, and a practicing at- 
torney. Because of his impaired 
health she assisted in his office, and 
her attention was thus early directed 
to unjust laws discriminating against 
the wife and mother, and she welcomed 
to her home town Susan B. Anthony, 
Olympia Brown, Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, 
Oella Brown, Helen M. Gougar, Alme- 
da B. Gray, Sarah H. Richards, Eve: 
leen L. Mason, Amy Talbot Dunn, Nel- 
lie Mann Opdale, Annette J. Shaw. 
Lois Russell, Clara Bewick Colby, 
Marie C. Brehm, Vie H. Campbell, and 
other suffrage speakers whose teach- 
ings she believed essential to the cor 
rection of present evils. In 1889, 
when the Wisconsin School Suffrage 
Amendment carried, she assisted hat 
the distribution of ballots. Twice 
she planned and with her co-laborers 
carried out a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in which women took a most 
active part. 


—_——— 


MRS. DEVOE’S VISIT 


Mrs. DeVoe came to us in Wiscon- 
sin immediately after the passage of 
the bill, in order to inaugurate the 
campaign in accordance with the vote 
taken by the society on March 14 to 
adopt the methods pursued in Wash- 
ington. 

Her presence with us was 4 great 
inspiration, and we owe the organ 
zation of societies at several coun- 
ty seats to her. 

She was called home by her busi- 
ness interests, which was & great loss 
to us. 
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WOMAN’S INTEREST 
LIES IN THE HOME 








By Mrs. Victor L. Berger 





Wherever the cause of woman’s suf- 
frage has first been adjudicated, the 
very old cry of “Woman belongs in 
the home” has always been the first 
to be raised as an argument against 
equal suffrage. 

And the common appeal that is sure 
to go straight home to the heart and 
head of every woman, whether she is 
simply a social butterfly, cr whether 
she has a knowledge of economics, or 
s only interested in equal suffrage, 
»» whether she is the most bitter op- 
ponent of equal suffrage, is the one 
-ommon appeal of motherhood. I am 
using the term motherhood in its 
hroadest, noblest and highest mean- 
ing, in a socialist sense and not in its 
ndividual sense; i. e., I mean it to 
include not only physical motherhood, 
but intellectual, spiritual and social 


motherhood. 
There are thousands of women to- 
day who have never experienced 


physical motherhood, but who are per- 
forming their duty to society in the 
capacity, as I choose to call it, of a 
social mother, women who are en- 
gaged in the teaching profession, in 
the industrial world, or who are work- 
ing in public administration. 

No woman with a real mother-feel- 
ing can be satisfied to see only her 
children enjoying advantages which 
all children should’ enjoy. The 
mother who is so busily engaged in 
taking such excellent care of her own 
offspring that she cannot take an in- 
terest in the welfare of all children 
and the conditions which affect all 
children, is strangely lacking in a 
sense of duty even towards her own 
It is not enough for her to 
cook, mend, sew for and nurse her 
own little flock; she must see to it 
that the things which affect the health 
and happiness of her home and those 
homes around her are up to the high- 
est mark. She must become not only 
an individual but a social mother as 
well. 

Millions of mothers are interested 
in the trusts, because they regulate 
and control the cost of living. Mil- 
lions of mothers are interested in a 
minimum wage scale and in the eight- 
hour law, in child-labor laws, in the 
age limit for school children, and in 
factory inspection and factory sanita- 
tion. And millions of mothers are 
also interested in sewerage, garbage- 
collection, clean streets, pure water, 
good schools, medical inspection, the 
proper feeding of children, decent fire 
and police protection, and in play- 
grounds and parks. 

Unless the mother takes an inter- 
est in these things she is sadly ne- 
glecting her duties towards her child, 
toward her husband and towards her 
home. 


home. 


——_ 


MRS. LYDIA E. KOPPLIN 





Chairman Bayfield County 

Lydia E. Leslin was born at Wa- 
basha, Minn., Feb. 21, 1877. In 1896 
she was graduated from the Wa- 
basha High School, and in the fall of 
the same year entered the Academic 
Department of the University of Min- 
nesota. In 1900 she was graduated 
from this institution and then taught 
for two years in the Wabasha schools. 

On Aug. 7, 1902, she was married to 
Harry S. Kopplin, a real estate and 
lumber dealer. Four children were 
born to them, two of whom died in 
infancy, leaving a boy of six years of 
age and a girl of one. 

She is a member of the Evangelical 
Association, is active in church and 
temperance work, and believes in 
“Votes for Women.” She has been 
chosen county chairman, and is prov- 
ing most efficient and devoted. 





MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE CHAPTER 





One of the promising members of 
the National College Equal Suffrage 
League is the chapter at Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
This is one of the oldest members of 
the National College organization, 
having been founded by Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park in April, 1907. It has 
been ever since then a well-organized 
and earnest Suffrage Club, not always 
strong in membership, owing to the 
fluctuating character of any student 
bedy, but has had much influence. 
Regular meetings have been held dur- 











ing each year, and the visits of the 
annual lecturers have been occasions 
of considerable interest to both stu- 
dents and faculty. Lectures by such 
women as Mrs. Helen Loring Gren- 
fell and Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man are highly appreciated additions 
to any college calendar, and the or- 
ganization which brings them to the 
college is doing valued service there- 
by. 

The Chapter sent its delegate to the 
recent annual meeting at Louisville, 
and has held one well-attended meet- 
ing since then. 

Plans are being made for a public 
debate on Woman Suffrage by stu- 
dents of Milwaukee-Downer College, 
to take place later in the year. 

The liberal attitude with reference 
to this subject shown among the mem- 
bers of this flourishing woman’s col- 
lege was to be expected, since Presi- 
dent Ellen C. Sabin’s broad and gen- 
erous spirit secures there a tolerant 
hearing for the representatives of 
every serious subject of reform. 





LA FOLLETTE’S VIEW 





I have always believed in woman 
suffrage to the same extent as man 
suffrage, for the reason that the inter- 
ests of men and women are not supe- 
rior nor antagonistic one to the other, 
but are mutual and inseparable. Co- 
suffrage, like co-education, will react 
not to the special advantage of either 
men or women, but will result in a 
more enlightened, better-balanced citi- 
zenship and truer democracy.—Rob- 
ert M. La Follette. 
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MRS. G. J. KOPPKE 





MRS. G. J. KOPPKE 





Chairman of Sauk County 





Georgenia Josephine Luke Koppke 
was born in Wisconsin, Dec. 25, 1864, 
and was for several years a success- 
ful teacher in the public schools of 
the State. 

She is a relative of Lucretia Mott, 
the great Quaker preacher, and she 
too, like her noted relative, is a writer 
of considerable note, and an enthu- 
siastic suffragist. 

Mrs. Koppke is successfully organ- 
izing her county, has held several 
township rallies, and expects to have 
her county completely enlisted before 
spring. 





ENFRANCHISE TEACHERS 


(Concluded from Page 369) 
many cases the school not only sup- 


plements the work of the home, but, 
due to the poverty or ignorance in| 
the home, is forced to take upon it-| 
self the entire. work of fitting the child 
to become a useful member of society. 
The success with which fhe schools 
do this important work is due largely 
to the efficiency of the teachers, by | 








CONGRESSMAN AND M 


far the greater number of whom are 
women. 

Any measure that contributes to the 
welfare of the teachers, is of benefit 
to the State. Every woman in the 
teaching profession is keenly alive to 
the legislative action needed for the 
betterment of the conditions under 
which she works. Could she but ex- 
ercise the right of expression, the 
right of voting, vast strides would be 
taken in the direction of progress. I! 
is true that, without their direct aid, 
the Teachers’ Pension Act has at last 
become a law; but that law is inade- 
quate, and in order to be of any real 
benefit to her or her profession, must 
be worked over by those whom the 
law was designed to aid. A pension 
law, in order to be of value, must 
relieve the teachers from the worry 
and fear of an uncared for old age. 
It must dignify the profession, and 
call to its ranks capable men and 
women who now feel it impossible to 
devote their lives to educational work 
under existing conditions. 

It is a growing conviction in the 
minds of the thoughtful that the em 
ployee as well as the employer is a 
factor in determining the wages that 
the former shall receive. Thus the 
teacher should have a right to con- 
trol, in part, the wages which she and 
her co-workers receive, by establish- 
ing a minimum salary law. This she 
can only effectively do by her exer- 
cise of the ballot. Having that, right, 
she will then be in a position success- 
fully to demand that she receive equal 
pay for equal work without distinc- 
tion of sex. 

The teacher, by virtue of the posi- 
tion she holds, is a leader in the com- 
munity, especially if this community 
be a small one. Upon her devolves 
the duty of inculcating in the minds 
of her charges the ideas of true patri- 
otism, and she it is, more than any 
one else, who trains her boys to be- 
come useful citizens—she who is, in 
the true sense of the word, no citi- 
zen! Would not her work along that 
line be of far more value and com- 
mand far more respect if she herself 
could exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship? 

By the nature of her work the 
teacher enters closely into the life of 
the home, knows its needs and those 
of the immediate locality. Would not 
she and her 5000 co-workers in the 
State, if they had the ballot, be a 
vast power for good in raising the 
tone of the social and civic life of the 
communities in which they work? 
Would not the work of the State be 





enriched thereby? 





When we consider that practically |being a majority by no means proves 


all of these teachers were educated in 
the public schools, at public expense, 
and trained to become intelligent and 
useful citizens, and that the State de- 
nies them the right efficiently to per- 
form this duty of citizenship, we 
realize what a woeful waste of public 
funds is occasioned by the State’s dis- 
enfranchising one-half of its popula- 
tion. 


RS. VICTOR L. BERGER 


GUY ANTI SPEECH 





(Concluded from Page 369) 





very often want things that we should 
not be allowed to have. Indeed, we 
most generally aspire to the things 
we are least fitted for. I can only say 
that when the women of this State 
and this nation want the suffrage they 
will get it. The men are not going to 
keep it away from you. The question 
is whether you want it. My experi- 
ence is that there is not 2 per cent. 
of the women that want it. You peo- 
ple of these clubs think you are the 
whole werld of womandom, but you 
are not. There are a whole lot who 
are not here this morning, and I find 
a whole lot of them who do not want 
the suffrage.” 

Said the Morning Sun editorially in 
reply: 

“The Mayor’s lot is indeed full of 
trials and perplexities. ‘One morn- 
ing,’ as he complained to his visitors 
yesterday, ‘he has to go and speak 
to the children in a school and the 
next he has to come and speek to 
Sorosis and the women’s clubs. 

and so it goes (laughter).’ But 
the consolation is that he can deal 
with the majority after much the 
same manner, using the discourse to 
school children as a theme with many 
variations. 

“Fortunately Mr. Gaynor is right in 
the cpinion that the clubs do not com- 
prise ‘the whole world of womandom.’ 
If they did the world of womandom 
might possibly be inclined to resent 
his humor of dealing with them in 
the style of a kindergarten governess. 

“We are apt to suspect that he un- 
derrates the proportion of maturity 
in the whole world of womandom. 
Perhaps, however, in the variety of 
his rhetorical exercises, he somehow 
muddled up the moralizing designed 
for yesterday’s school children with 
his thoughts on the ballot.” 

And thus the Times: 

“The fair ones, especially those who 
are also forty, have heard so many, 
many times in weary repetition that 
women can have the ballot as soon as 
they all want it. 

“Of course they can, but to tell 
them so is to tell them that they can 
never have it, for all women, no more 
than all men, will ever want any one 
thing that exists or has been imag- 
ined. Moreover, one doesn’t have to 
be a believer in universal suffrage to 
see that even minorities, no matter 
how small, have a right to fight for 
what they want. And ‘history 
teaches’ on innumerable pages that not 





a minority to be wrong or even that 
it ought to wait for what it wants. 
It often will have to wait, but that’s 
different. 

“The Mayor said that of the women 
he knows and meets not 2 per cent. 
are suffragists. Had his auditors had 
a chance to ‘answer back’ they might 
have told him, truthfully enough, that 
his statement proved something as to 
himself, but nothing as to women, and 
warranted no deduction of a general 
sort.” Py 
Said the Maycr: 

“Man and wife breathed as one in 
the eye of what we call the common 
law of England and of this country 
and of the other States of Europe at 
that time, and they held it (land) in 
unity, and the one that breathed last 
—that is to say the one that lived the 
longest—took the land, all of it.” 

And the Evening Sun, under the 
title, “The Extinguished Wife,” gave 
a column to an excellent summary of 
the wife’s real status under the com- 
mon law—the status that has been 
tersely described in the familiar 
words: “The wife and husband were 
one, and that one was the husband.” 
“At any rate,” one New York suf- 
fragist remarked, apropos of the 
incident. “now tne members of the 
State Federation know that they're 
suffragists.” 


GREETINGS EXTENDED 





(Concluded from Page 369) 





which its accomplishment would pro- 
duce upon society and upon the higher 
development of the human race. 

We are most grateful to our wise 
and just legislators who have sub- 
mitted to the electors of our State a 
law providing for the enfranchisement 
of women. They have done this by 
such a majority and with such mani- 
fest interest in the subject that we 
are led to hope for a sure and certain 
victory in November, 1912. 

To some, this action on the part of 
the Legislature and the consequent 
manifestation of interest in many 
quarters may seem strange and unex- 
pected; but not so to the workers and 
watchers who have for these many 
years been presenting the subject to 
the Legislature and appealing to the 
people by literature, by lectures and 
other instrumentalities. On a spring 
morning you look out of your window 
and behold a beautiful rose just blown. 
It seems to have been the work of a 
night, and the child cries out with joy 
at this sudden action of nature. But 
the botanist knows that the bud has 
been slowly developing for weeks, and 
that the rose tree has attained perfec- 
tion only through years of growth. 
So the new convert to woman suf- 
frage says in gladness of heart, “See 
what I have done in just a few 
weeks!” She is ignorant of years of 
toil, and sometimes discouragement 
and heart-break, which preceded the 
victory. 

But, although the law has been sub- 
mitted and the people are jubilant, the 
end is not yet. A year of most strenu- 
ous effort is before us, and whether 
we shall win at the polls in 1912 and 
gain freedom for the women of Wis- 
consin, or whether we shall be disap- 
pointed and ignominiously and hope- 
lessly defeated, will depend upon the 
industry and perseverance, the wis- 
dom and self-sacrifice of its advocates. 
We trust that our friends in neighbor- 
ing States will lend a hand to help, 
and we in turn will send back the 
same aid to them in full measure, 
pressed down and overflowing. 

Let us all work for the common 
cause, and God bless the issue! 





The place selected for the polls of 
one of the Chicago precincts in the re- 
cent election chanced to be a flower 
shop belonging to one of the members 
of the No Vote No Tax League. This 
was too good a chance to miss, and the 
members of the League turned the 
shop into a bower of beauty for the 
occasion with roses and suffrage dec- 
orations. This, they explained to all 
the voters, was a sample of what all 
polls would be like when the women 
could go to them as well as the men. 





“Life is sweet, brother.” 

“Do you think so?” 

‘Think so! There’s the night and 
ithe day, brother, both sweet things; 
the sun, moon and stars, brother, all 
sweet things; there’s likewise the 
wind on the heath. Life is very 
gweet, brother.”—George Borrow, 
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THE ENGLISH SITUATION 





The transatlantic cablegrams are giving accounts of new 
suffragette disturbances in England. The reports are probably 
very inaccurate, as they have always proved to be in the past; 
and none of them give a true explanation of the women’s griev- 
ance. 

A large majority of the House of Commons, made up of mem- 
bers of all parties, believe that “women householders” should 
have a vote. In England a “householder” is anyone renting a 
house, or any part of a house—even one room—over which he 
has full control. The only exception is when the landlord lives 
on the same premises as the tenant. Women householders have 
had municipal suffrage in England for 42 years. For more than 
30 years a majority of the House of Commons has professed to 
be willing to give them Parliamentary suffrage, and bills for 





that purpose have passed their second reading repeatedly, with 
growing majorities. Out of the 670 members of the House, only | 
189 voted against the bill last year, and only 88 this year. But! 
the Cabinet has always refused to grant time to let the bill) come 
up for third reading and final vote. Hence the suffragette dis- 





turbances of the past. 

Mr. Asquith had promised to grant time next year, and the} 
disturbances stopped. Now he has announced that he is going 
to introduce ahead of the women’s bill a bill granting universal 
suffrage to men. This measure is a bone of violent contention 
between the parties. Even if it should pass the House of Com- 
mons, it will undoubtedly be held up in the House of Lords for 
several years—the full length of time that the Lords can con- 
stituticnally delay a bill. 

Mr. Asquith has said that a woman suffrage amendment can 
be added to it if the House wishes. But, while an enormous) 
majority of the members believe in votes for women “house- 
holders,” the majority do not yet believe in universal suffrage 
for all women. Mr. Asquith knows this, and the suffragettes 
know it. The former bill would let in about 1,000,000 women; 
the latter, 8,500,000. In gradually extending the franchise to 
men, England has never yet admitted so large a number of new 
voters at once, nor anything like it. Even the members who do 
believe in suffrage for all women are so much more eager to 
get it for all men that they would very likely throw the women 
overboard to avoid overweighting the general suffrage reform 
bill, as was done in Belgium. 

Hence the women have been very desirous that the women 
householders, upon whose right to vote all the parties are 





agreed, should be enfranchised before the tremendous fight be- 
gins between the parties to revolutionize the qualifications of 
suffrage for the whole electorate. Then the fact, that a mil- | 
lion women already had votes would help to secure fair treat- 
ment fer women in the general revision. The women believe | 
that Mr. Asquith’s new proposal means an indefinite postpone- | 
ment of woman suffrage, and they know that that is what he} 
wants. Hence militant tactics have begun again. | 

The women’s natural indignation is increased by the fact 
that the 2,5000,000 men who are still unenfranchised in England 
have shown very little wish for the vote. Of course they ought 
to have it; but they have made hardly any agitation in their own | 
behalf. The alleged apathy of American women toward suffrage | 
is nothing to that of these Englishmen. 

If the cabinet had ever in the past 30 years allowed the 
woman suffrage bill to come to a fair and square vote, the min- 
isters would not now be getting their windcws broken; and 
if men as eager for suffrage as these women had been kept out 
of it for so many years by red tape, they would have resorted 
long ago not to window-smashing but to serious bloodshed. 

A. 8. B. 


“A PRESIDENT IN A “PIG-TAIL” 








An editor inclined to ridicule the idea of a Chinese republic 
asks derisively, “How would a President look in a pig-tail?” | 
Another editor, with more historical perspective, retorts, “How. 
did George Washington look in one?” 

Every now and then somebody insists that women show 
their unfitness to vote by the kind of clothes or hats that they 
wear. These critics forget that only a few generations ago the 


\ 


most distinguished statesmen appeared in clothes which today 
would make them figures of fun. Dress is so largely a matter of 
convention that most people, whether men or women, merely 


| wear clothes of the prevailing fashion, without stopping to think 


whether it is rational or not. Very good brains have often been 
carried under very absurd headgear, whether hats, wigs or pig- 
tails. The Chinese may or may not be equal to carrying on a 


republic, but their pig-tails are. no sure criterion in the matter. 
A. 8. B. 


—— ee 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 





The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Wendell Phil- 
lips will be celebrated next week in Boston and elsewhere. So 
great was the breadth of Mr. Phillips's sympathies, so wide and 
clear his view on questions of justice, that the advocates of a 
score of righteous reforms have high cause to unite to do him 
honor. Not least is the debt owed to him by the friends of equal 
rights for women. Beginning far back in the dark early days 
when this cause had few friends, he was one of the few; and 
what a friend, what a champion he was! Beautiful as Apollo, 
knightly in his fearlessness, armed with learning and logic, grace, 
dignity, wit and fire; wielding an eloquence that by turns 
charmed all hearts and pierced like the spear of Ithuriel—among 
the band of noble American men who gave aid to the woman 
suffrage movement in its rough and storm-tossed infancy, he stood 
unique. 

He and his wife were among the signers to the Call for the 
First National Woman’s Rights Convention, held in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1850. He was at one time President of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and was an Officer in it and in the 
New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations 
up to the time of his death. He contributed liberally to the cause 
in money, and still more liberally in time, labor and eloquence. 

The Woman’s Journal has especial reason to remember him 
with gratitude. When its beloved founder, Lucy Stone, was in 
danger of being tabooed by some conservative abolitionists on 
account of the too great prominence she gave to woman’s rights 
ideas in her anti-slavery work, Wendell Phillips stood strongly 
by her, and his great influence turned the scale. She had a 
deep love and reverence for him. The only time that I ever 
heard her literally “lift up her voice and weep,” sobbing and cry- 
ing aloud like a child, was when she read in the paper the news 
of his death. 

Mrs. Phillips was a life-long invalid, cherished by her hus- 
band with the most tender and chivalrous care; but she seems 
to have been as strong of soul as she was weak of body. He used 
to say that on several of the great reforms which he championed, 
she saw the light earlier than he did. 

It is a sad remembrance today that Mr. Phillips was once 
wounded to the heart by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which was so deeply indebted to him. The Association 
was in the habit of casting its influence against any candidate for 
office who was opposed to woman suffrage, but for years had made 
it a rule not to take sides as between two candidates both of 
whom were suffragists. When Mr. Phillips ran for Governor— 
on the ticket of a party that was in a hopeless minority—he 
thought that his candidacy ought to have the support of the 
Suffrage Association and of The Woman’s Journal, But the 
opposition candidate was a suffragist, too; and the Association 
felt compelled to stand neutral. This was a cause of real pain 
both to Mr. Phillips and to those officers of the Association who 
nevertheless felt it to be a necessity. 

Seated by my mother’s side, I listened, as a young woman, 
to George William Curtis’s memorial oration on Wendell 
Phillips. Of that lofty and beautiful address, one sentence only 
has remained in my memory. A description wd given of the 
young lawyer sitting in his office, waiting for the clients who 
did not come. “At last,” said Mr. Curtis, “his Client came.” 
So impressively were the words spoken that the whole audience 
could see that august client—the cause of human freedom, like 
a great shadowy figure knocking at the young lawyer’s door. 
How nobly he answered that call is now a matter of history. 
Gifted with talents and eloquence that might have raised him 
to almost any height of official or professional eminence, if 
he would have used them merely for own aggrandizement, he 
preferred, like Louis A. Brandeis, to be a soldier of the common 
good. Today his speeches are classics, and his memory a 
never-failing well of inspiration. A. 8S. B. 


GEMS FROM WENDELL PHILLIPS 





Power, ability, influence, character, virtue, 
with which to serve our time. 


are only trusts 


None know what it is to live till they redeem life from its 
seeming monotony by laying it a sacrifice on the altar of some 
great cause. 

Men say, “Woman is so different from man that God did not 


mean she should vote.” Is she? Then I do not know how to 
vote for her. —-—--- 
Wealth, comfort, and ease say, “I have rights enough.” No- 


body doubted it, madam! But the question is not of you; the 
question is of sume houseless wife of a drunkard: the ‘question 
is of some ground-down daughter of toil. 

If God did not give women mind enough to vote, then you are 
brutes; for you say to her, “Madam, you have sense enough to 
earn your own living,—don’t come to us!" You make her earn 
her own bread, and if she has sense enough to do that, she has 
sense enough to say whether Fernando Wood or Governor Mor- 
gaa take one cent out of every hundred to pay for fire- 
works. 





Men say it would be very indelicate for woman to go to the 
ballot-box or sit in the Legislature. Well, what would she see 
there? Why, she would see men. She sees men now. In “Cran- 
ford,” that sweet little sketch by Mrs. Gaskell, one of the char- 
acters says, “I know these men,—my father was a man.” I 
think every woman can say the same. She meets men new: she 
could meet nothing but men at the ballot-box: or, if she meets 
brutes, they ought not to be there. 





We want to put ballots into the hands of women. 
wait for women to ask for them. What proves most clear] 
woman’s need of the ballot? Why, the very inertness and ram 
ance which the lack of it has caused her. Like all other injus 
tice and slavery, its worst effect is that it weakens degrad 
and darkens its victims, till they no longer realize the h = 
done them. Wasted on trifles, cramped by routine, bailey tae 


We do not 








stir and breadth which interest in great eneiions eee 
women grope or flutter on, ignorant of the real cause r many 
dens their life, burdens their toil, starves their nature, a at sad. 
their path with thorns. Those whom circumstances vis "~ 80Ws 
to broader views must not wait for her request Before a 
to woman the advantages by which they have profited so rl 





That hideous problem of modern civilized life— 
—is born of orthodox scruples and aristocratic fas 
born of that fastidious denial of the right of woman to ch 
her own work, and, like her brother, to satisfy her aint Oose 
love of luxury, her love of material gratifications, by fair , her 
for fair work. As long as you deny it, as long as tho Wages 
covers with its fastidious orthodoxy this question from — 
sideration of the public, it is but a concealed brothel, alth € con- 
calls itself an orthodox pulpit. y SnemOush it 


Prostitution 
tidiousnesgs- 





Give men honest wages, and ninety-nine out of a hund 
will disdain to steal. Give woman what the same labor gi oO 
man, and ninety-nine out of one hundred will disdain mpi, 


chase it by vice. to pur. 





Some say, “It will be a great injury to feminine delicacy 
and refinement for woman to mingle in business and salient 
I am not careful to answer this objection. Of all such me 
tions, on this and kindred subjects, I love to dispose in Po 
such way as this: The broadest and most far-sighted Sitelten 
utterly unable to foresee the ultimate consequences of any r ; 
social change. Ask yourself, on all such occasions, if mba 
any element of right and wrong in the question, any principle of 
clear natural justice that turns the scale. If so, take your 
with the perfect and abstract right, and trust God to see Aas. 
shall prove the expedient. 


—__-. 


SOCIALIST PETITION FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


We must net forget that at its convention at Louisville the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association passed a rego- 
lution endorsing the suffrage petition that the Socialist Party 
is to present to Congress through its representative, Victor 
L. Berger, Representative from Wisconsin. This resolution ran 
as follows: Whereas, the Woman’s National Committee of 
the Socialist Party is preparing to submit to the Congress 
of the United States a petition asking for the political equality 
of men and women, be it: Resolved, That the National Amer. 
ican Woman Suffrage Association welcomes the aid of political 
parties; that we endorse the petition and co-operate in securing 
signatures to it.” 

Miss Caroline Lowe reports that she has had applications 
for many thousand of the petition sheets, and Socialists are 
already very active in getting signatures, 

We know by experience that it is not easy to roli up an 
imposing number of names as petitioners of this sort. Many 
suffragists will not sign because they think Congress should 
keep its hands off the matter of suffrage, and many more hare 
but little sympathy with petitions of any kind. We have 4)- 
ready petitioned a stubborn Congress more than once and our 
last petition, at least, was of imposing dimensions. But 
what was its fate? It was an exasperating and pathetic sight, 
that scene in our august United States Senate (and House 
also) when the petition representing so much effort, so much 
strength and hope and money spent, was presented by our 
various so-called representatives. The sheets of names were 
rolled and tied together and these were piled in bundles 
upon the desks of such senators as had graciously—or un- 
graciously, as the case might be—consented to present the 
citizens’ request. The galleries were crowded to their full 


capacity with eager women, all keenly alive to every movement, | 


to every word, to every little thing that went on below where 
the bored gentlemen in all their delegated superiority moved 
about chatting with one another, indifferent to the great, long: 
continued prayer for justice, the evidence of which lay there 
speechless upon their desks. Finally when the appointed hour 
came one after another of these superior gentlemen rose, spoke 
his very few presentation words, handed his bundle of paper 
rolls to the awaiting page and took his seat again, glad to be 
done with a disagreeable task, while the page carried the 
white tied-up rolls to the speaker's desk, when they were 4ll 
trundled off in baskets, and then and there the great Woman 


Suffrage Petition became so much waste paper. A like fate 
will meet all petitions by the disfranchised and by the help 
less, 

But now mark one point of difference between that petition 
and this one of which we write. This one is instigated by 4 
political party, one that is growing rapidly, one that even today 


is to be reckoned with, and one to which the future belongs. 
The representative of this party is to be the sponsor for this 
new petition, and it will be interesting to watch the result. 
But apart from this we must make the most of this unique 
opportunity. We must co-operate to the fullest extent in mak 


ing “Berger's Petition” a marvel in size as well as in im 
portance, The value of this kind of work from an educational 
point of view is recognized by almost everyone. In this par: 
ticular case this kind of value is enhanced for the reason that 


While Socialists stand committed to full adult suffrage, the! 
have not always been keen in preaching the doctrine, they have 
even been accused at times of lukewarmness in regard to it 
Now, here is the Socialist party coming out squarely and a& 
gressively to work for woman suffrage, and is putting the 
efficient party machinery to work to collect signatures to (he 
petition. 
_ Suffragists know that it has been hard to reach the work: 
ing class with suffrage teachings, for the reason (among others) 
that the working class has but little faith in middle-class Sut: 
fragists. But the working people do trust the Socialists, 04 
their effort to secure signatures to the petition will lead to 4 
great deal of suffrage education where it is most needed, bY 
the people best fitted to give it. With Socialists actively 
work along these lines the working girls will soon be aroused 
and their signatures can be secured in great numbers. The 
suffragists, on the other hand, can take care of the people 
who are not in sympathy with Socialists and can bring 10 ® 
list of names that will swell our joint petition to amazing 8!Z¢- 

Let suffragists, therefore, throw themselves heartily {nt 
this work. Send orders for the blanks to Caroline Lowe 
National Headquarters, Socialist Party, 205 West Washingto® 
street, Chicago, Ill., or to Mary Ware Dennett, National Suf- 
frage Headquarters, 505 Fifth avetiue, New York. 

Jessie Ashley. 


National Headquarters, Nov. 2ist, 1911, 
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a— 
THE JUSTICE OF 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 





py Mrs. Gustav A. Hipke 





when during the convention of the 
yational American Woman Suffrage 
association, on April 18, 1910, a peti- 
rion asking for woman suffrage, signed 
py 404,825 people, was presented to 
our own Senator, Robert M. La Fol- 
jette, he sald: “I hope the time is 
not far distant when women will no 
longer be obliged to spend their time 
petitioning for something that is their 


ight.” 

; That is the question—lIs it right or 
jg it not right to disfranchise Ameri- 
can women? Men contend that suf- 
frage is @ privilege conferred by a 
government. Only too true; this is 
the cause of the activity of the women 


in petitioning the State Legislature, 


Already we are having our peace con- 


ferences. The women naturally will 
be found to be a mighty political 
force in favor of settlement of na- 
tional and international disputes pd 
arbitration, and against the resort to 
the sword or the musket. Let us have| 
faith to believe that the world is get-' 
ting nobler every day, and that in | 
the better day that is coming, woman| 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with 
man, fighting the great battle for the 
progress of mankind. 

Many of our best women are kept | 
out of the suffrage movement because 
of lack of courage. They are told 
that women entering the field of so- 


called politics lose their sweetness, 
their charm, and that it has a ten- 
dency to make them less womanly. 


Can you imagine this to be a fact? 
Just because a woman—a mother— 
has the ballot added to her equipment 





and, again, the cause for carrying on 


—just because a woman has, amongst 
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MRS. G. A. HIPKE 
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PLAN FOR CHRISTMAS 


In making plans for Christmas 
you will wish to have the following 
new offer of The Woman’s Journal 
before you. We will give 

An attractive Christmas card to 

send when offering The Journal 

as a present 

A Christmas card with a telling 

suffrage motto and picture for 

two new subscriptions for a year 

“The Light,” a short story which 

was run serially in The Journal, 

for 2 new yearly subscriptions. 

A new votes for women pin, not 

a button, suitable to wear on 

dressy occasions, for 3 new sub- 
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C CORSETS 





HYGIENI 





Pace 

That 
Attracts 
Admiration 


PRICES 
$3.50 up 





A full abdomen is an unnatural development; a serious 
handicap to both social and business life. 
It is a woman’s duty to look her & t. 














An unusual value at $5.50 and $7.50 





HYGIENIC CORSET MFG. CO. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—Exclusive territory if taken now 
DD DAA AAAAAAAAAAAEnnnnnabaaaaaaa 


301 Washington Street | 


59 Temple Piace | BOSTON 
398 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 
+ooooe 








scriptions yearly ; 
“Dreams.” by Olive Schreiner, 
for 3 new yearly subscriptions 
“The Suffragette,” by E. Sylvia 
Pankhurst, for 4 new yearly sub- 
scriptions 

“Woman and Labor,” by Olive 
Schreiner, for 6 new yearly sub- 
scriptions 

“The American Suffragette,” a 
novel, for 6 new yearly subscrip- 
tions 

“What Eight Million Women 
Want,” by Rheta Child Dorr, for 
8 new yearly subscriptions 
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THE RED GLOVE SHOP 322 BOYLSTON ST. 


Ladies’ Gloves in all styles and colors 


Ladies’ Waists, Neckwear, and Veilings 


Please meation the Journal in your purchases and mail orders 


F. FISK 




















solutely necessary today that she 
should study the sociological condi- 
tions and keep abreast with the world. 


MRS. G. A. HIPKE 

Mrs. Hipke was appointed chairman 
of the central campaign committee im- 
mediately after the passage of the bill. 
Her great ingenuity and wonderful en- 
ergy, together with her large acquaint- 
ance in and around Milwaukee, en- 
abled her to give a new impetus to the 

Her work had a pronounced 
upon the association and upon 
Our tent at the 





cause. 
effect 
the cause in general 


State Fair was due to her effort. She 
secured, through her influence with 


the officers of the Fair, one of the best 
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MRS. H. H. CHARLTON 


MISS ELIZABETH NICKOLL 
MISS LUDMILLA HIPKE 





this vigorous campaign before the 
election of Nov. 5, 1912, which will de- | 
cide whether or not Wisconsin women 
shall enjoy this privilege. 

If the franchise has been extended 
too freely and it is deemed wise to 
restrict it, must it be done at the 
expense of the American woman, 4 
free-born American citizen? Is it right 
or is it not right that it is simply a 
question of sex rather than qualifica- 
tion? 

Men contend that women do not de-| 
sire the right of suffrage. Were it} 
true, is that in itself a reason for 
keeping it from them? Have men al- 
ways shown the same consideration | 
while extending the suffrage? It is 
a fact well known by politicians that 
the foreigner practically has to bej 
driven to take out his “papers,” and | 
later has to be humored and cajoled 
into voting. | 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president | 
of the International Woman Suffrage | 
Alliance, emphasized before the Na-| 
tional Convention last year that no | 
group of people had ever been foreed | 
to prove that every member of it—or | 
even a majority of its members—de-} 
sired the ballot before it was given} 
them. This being so, is it right or is| 
it not right for man to hold the suf- | 
frage from women until all the women | 
want to vote? } 

Again, men contend that “the power 
to make laws and to influence and 
direct the action of the government 
should not be intrusted to a class of 
citizens physically incapable of en- 
forcing laws or supporting the gov- 
ernment in the course directed.” In 
other words, woman shall not vote 
because she cannot kill. In the midst 
of all this boasted enlightenment, can 
we possibly take such an argument 
seriously? Does providing for the 
common defense necessarily mean war 
and destruction? Would it not be 
wise, even from an economic stand- 
point, to end the horrors of war? 








privilege of throw 


the 


other things, the 
ing the mother heart 
which follow her sons 


into 


all through life, she should possess; 
Would we not rather} 
believe that, not only will these qual-| Stearns arranged a most interesting 
woman’s | program. 
suffrage, but they will be emphasized, | ferent parts of the State gave fine 
and the character will become purt-| 
fied and strengthened by the greater | Potter of Chicago spoke for the wo- 
| civic intelligence and keener sense of| man’s suffrage cause, Indeed, almost 


less charm? 


ities in a woman survive 


llic men. In front a long table stood, 
jon which were the literature of the 


|society for distribution and sale, and 


}literature and sell the books and but- 
tons 
| spoke from a stand in front every day 


| photograph taken at the moment when 
} 
| 


|never been thought of by them, and 
| it took considerable time and a num- 
| ber 

laws | decide 
and danachters, | But finally they concluded to try it, 
| not only to the age of maturity, but|}and Miss Lutie E. Stearns was ap- 


| positions on the ground, and, with 
| the help of husband, sons and friends, 
| decorated the tent with yellow chrys- 
| anthemums, large banners, and print- 
from well-known pub- 


ed utterances 


a large company of women were con- 
stantly in attendance to distribute the 


Miss Harriet Grim of Chicago 


to large crowds. We give below a 


Miss addressing the 
ple 

Karly in the spring ‘Mrs, Hipke 
asked the officers of the Fair to grant 
Day. Such a thing had 


Grim was 


peo- 


a Woman's 


conferences before they could 
momentous question. 


of 
such a 


pointed as president of the day. A 
large tent was provided, and Miss 
Prominent women in dif- 


addresses, and Mrs. Frances Squire 








SUFFRAGE TENT 


AT STATE FAIR 





personal responsibility acquired by 
women with the ballot? 

I know women who make the plea 
“I love my home too much to be in- 
terested in woman suffrage.” Ninety 
per cent of these women are not near-| 
ly so in love with their home or 80 | 
interested in the welfare of their | 
children as they are interested in| 
themselves and their so-called joys of | 
life, their comfort and their antipa- | 
thy to assume responsibilities. A true} 
mother, in order to fulfill her sacred 
duty towards her family, cannot af- 


ford to stay in the home. 








every speech had some reference to 
the subject, and thus the State Fair 
became a center of propaganda, and 
‘its influence will be felt throughout 


the campaign. 





“What do you do when you answer 
a call and find that the patient isn’t 











HANDKERCHIEFS 


Embroidered nitial 


Ladies’ hemstitched pure Irish linen 
handkerchiefs, with one-fourth inch 
initial, regular 50c value; our price, 
25e. 

Gentlemen’s hemstitched pure Irish 
linen handkerchiefs, with one-half 
inch initial, regular 75c value; our 
price, 37%4c., 


Mail orders filled; address Dept. O. 


LINEN SPECIALTIES CO. 


59 Temple Place, Room 701 
BOSTON, T1ASS. 




















Juvenile 
Reefers and 
Russian Overcoats 


To keep the little fel- 
lows snug and warm. 
Made especially for us. 
The fabrics include Fancy 
Scotch Mixtures, Pebble 
Cheviots and Chinchillas. 

These are specially ser- 
viceable and stylish gar- 
ments of this season’s 
latest models. 


errr rere $6 to $14 
Russian Overcoats.$7 to $15 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 400 westinon st. 


A PLEA FOR GIRLS 


























The writer of this article is a young 
suffragist, who has not lived long 
to suffer much injustice on 
disqualification, but 
importance of the 
her a life 
compare 


enough 


account of sex 
who realizes the 
balict, and sees 


which, without it, cannot 


before 





THE FORERUNNER 


edited, owned, and published 
BY 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
67 WALL 8T., NEW YORK CITY, U. 8. A 


Subscription Domestic se 
per year Canada 1.12 
Foreign 1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman's best 
and newest work; her soclal philosophy, 
verse, satire, fiction, ethical teaching, 
humor, and comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and 
in Men: for better methods of Child-cul- 
ture: for the New Ethics, the New Eco- 
nomics, the New World we are to make 

are making. 


Bound Vols. of each year, postpaid, $1.40 


Books by Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
(Postpaid) 


Women and Economics ............... $1.50 
Concerning Children ................. 1.25 
In This Our World (verse) ........... 1.25 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story) ...... 50 
We SN hb DES Tata divicesetuweeecxas 1.10 
SE I, eae tava ne ntece cuca 1.10 
What Diantha Did (novel) .......... 1.10 
The Man-made World ............... 1.10 
Moving the Mountain ................ 1.10 
Se MED | Civics cnesecandccce 1.10 


MISS DOTHA STONE PINNEO 
NORWALK, CONN. 


Story-Teller and Lecturer 


Miss Pinneo presents a program 
called “A Story-teller’s Hour,” consist- 
ing of true Suffrage Stories. 

“The Hats of isabel,” “The Sad 
Tale of Ida Smith,” “The Little Suf- 
fragist.” 

Correspondence invited, 


taught them the basic idea of govern- 
ment, nursed their minds as well as 
their brains, until they became good, 
loyal citizens of this ccuntry. But, 
before these foreigners became loyal, 
they had a vote, and just these men 
helped to make the laws by which we, 
their teachers, were governed. 








with the ambitions, the hopes 
could be realized with it. 


that | 


I am not speaking for myself alone, | 
I am pleading for my generation of 
young women, and the generations | 
that are to folleow; young women who} 
are adapting themselves to work in 
fields of wide opportunities; and these | 
young women, if given the ballot | 
now, can accomplish much. Think of | 
the noble women who, through | 
the press, or sometimes through per- 
sonal association, have made unwrit- 
ten laws for girls. And how much 
easier it would have been if there 
were written laws made by women 
for women, just as there are written 
laws made by men for men. We want 
the women law-makers to mother us, 
just as we want the men law-makers 
to father us, and you will see what a 
great big fine family we will all be. 

Several years ago a number of 
young ladies started a night school 





injured enough to take to the hospi- 
tal?” “In a case of that kind,” replied 


the ambulance surgeon, nonchalantly, | 


“on the way back we generally pick 
up one of the pedestrians we ran 


It is ab-| over.”—Life. 


for foreigners in an institution, and 
the men and women flocked there to 
learn. This was shortly after the 
massacres in Russia, and the spirit 
of revolt and anarchism was fresh in 
| the minds of our students. We 





The time has now come when the 
older women in the movement have 
encouraged those who believed with 
them, and have taught those who 
were indifferent on the subject, and 
today every intelligent young woman 
is asking herself, “Why cannet I vote 
just as well as the illiterate foreign- 
er?” 


We have had to grin and bear it 
long enough. We are strong now. 
Wisconsin is proud of her women, and 
they will stand together and fight for 
liberty. 


We are sure the men are not ad- 
verse. With them voting has been a 
habit for many years, and it is hard 
for them to break their habit and let 
us into the game. The old saying 
goes well here, “Habit is a cable. We 
weave a thread of it each day, until 
it grows so strong we cannot break 
it.” The men of Wisconsin will break 
that habit this year, though, and to- 
gether we men and women of Wiscon- 
sin wifl rule the State. 

Elizabeth G. Nickoll, 
Secretary Wisconsin Woman's Suf- 
frage Association, 
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OLD TIMES 





“Hereafter It Will Rejoice Us to Re- 


member These Things” 





At this time, when we are rejoicing 
over the prospect of possible success, 
active in 
the work of the present, it will give 
power to pause a moment 


when we are all alert and 


us added 











MRS. ETTA GARDNER 


to remember those who preceded us 
and prepared the way for the present 
hopeful condition of our cause. 

First and foremost, we should re- 
member Mrs. A. B. Gray and Mrs. 
Maria A. Fowler, who, joined by love 
of the same great principles, worked 
together like sisters for years. As 
chairman of the executive committee 
and treasurer and secretary, they ad- 
ministered the affairs of the Wiscon- 
sin Woman's Suffrage Association in 
the most efficient and energetic man- 
ner. They were followed by Mrs. 
illen A. Rose, a most active and de- 
voted chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Jessie Luther, still 
our legislative worker and historian. 
Then came Mrs. Nellie Mann Opdale 
and Mrs. Alice Ball Loomis and many 
others. From outside our State we 
have had at different times, giving 
courses of lectures, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth 
Lyle Saxon, Catharine Waugh McCul- 
loch, Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Clara 
B. Colby, Oella Brown, Emma Smith 
DeVoe, Rev. Ella Bartlett, Mrs. S. M. 
C. Perkins of Cleveland, O., who came, 
year after year, and lectured in the 
north, south, east and west. 

Everywhere in the State people re- 
member Mrs. Perkins with gratitude 
and affection. There has been no time 
when we have not had efficient women 
working to create public sentiment 
and to interest peopie in the principle 
of equal rights. Miss Sarah Richards, 
a school teacher of Milwaukee, took 
an active part, and not only spoke in 





MRS. OELLA BROWN 


different places, but compiled a direc- 
tory of the principal advoeates of the 
cause and printed it at her own ex- 
pense. Prof. Maxom, formerly of 
Whitewater and later of Menominee, 
Dumn county, at one time our first 
vice president, was always ready to 
speak for the cause, often travelling 
across the State to attend our meet- 
ings. 

After having had the help of all 
these noble and eminent people, we 
should be most culpable if, by our 
neglect or indifference, we allowed our 
cause te fail in 1912. 

“Over the tomb of the Wesleys, in 
Westminster Abbey, is the inscription, 
‘God buries the workers, but the work 
goes on.’ If it be God’s work, if it 


humanity, the work goes on; but this 
is a busy, bustling world, a hurrying, 
mercurial, commercial age; we step 
into the rich legacy of blessing the 
workers have left, roll the work for- 
ward into new channels, and the mem- 
ory of the workers and our obliga- 
tions to them fades fast away. Illum- 
ined by the inspiration of a beauti- 
ful vision of Justice and Equity, a 
speaker goes into the world’s self- 
seeking throngs, and pleads with them 
to make the vision real. Into sen- 
tences all aglow with the light of that 
vision has been poured the very wine 


of a life that, imitating the Master, 
has trodden the wine-press of trial 
and suffering. Men hear, comment 


for or against, and go their way, for- 
getting; then other speakers bring 
other visions of the same light-crowned 
possibilities for the world. Slowly 
the visions solidify, become the fa- 
miliar actual fact, and, because of it, 
the life of men is richer, fuller, bet- 
ter than before. But the voices of 
the speakers are hushed, and only here 
and there an echo comes to us, 

‘Soft and low, and sad and lone, 

That speaks to the soul of the days 
that have flown.’” 

Oella Brown. 


OELLA BROWN 





Among those who have gone before 
and prepared the way for the sub- 
mission of a woman’s suffrage law, 























MRS. GEORGIA JAMES 


we should not forget Mrs. Oella 
| Brown of Washington State. She is 
a sister of Rev. Olympia Brown, the 
president, and has on several oc- 
casions made speaking tours more or 
less extensive in different parts of 
the State. Her wonderful command 
of language, with her fine personality 
and great magnetic power, enables 
her to carry her audience with her, 
whether they be old or young, edu- 
cated or ignorant. All classes are 
alike interested. She at present has 
charge of a little church on the fron- 
tier. She has a little chapel 
which she has built at her own 
expense, and there she preaches every 
Sunday. She was asked to come to 
Wisconsin to help in the campaign, 
and, as her means were limited, it 
was suggested that money might be 
raised to remunerate her. She replied 
with indignation at the idea that she 
would require compensation for work- 
ing in this sacred cause. If she could 
come at all, she would come without 
. Oella Brown is not able 
present, but hopes to 
time the campaign 


money. Mrs 


to come at 


spend in 


next summer. 


some 


GRANT COUNTY 





One of the best-organized counties 
in Wisconsin is Grant County. Here 
Mrs. Etta H. Gardner, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Wis- 
consin Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
has lived and worked for many years, 
making her home in Platteville a cen- 
ter of suffrage sentiment. She has 
now in special charge the third Con- 
gressional district, embracing four 
counties, and has secured county 
chairmen in some counties outside her 
own district. 

Lancaster, Grant County, is well 
known to Wisconsin suffragists as the 
home of Miss Linda Rhodes, second 
vice-president of the Wisconsin W. S. 
A., and one of the most energetic 
young workers we have. At present 
she is devoting hersel* as county 
chairman to a thorough canvass and 
organization of Grant County. To 
the older workers Miss Rhodes’s moth- 
er, Mrs, Laura Rhodes, was one of the 





be work in the interest of truth and 


of our cause. 


May every inheritance be as well ad 
ministered as this! . 





DR. SHAW’S DATES 





the Field 





Since the National Convention at 
Louisville, October 19-25, the National 
president, Rev. Anna Howard 
has been constantly in the field 
From Louisville, Dr. Shaw went 
direct to Boston to speak at the con- 
vention of the Massachusetts State 
Association; from there to Decatur, 
where she spoke at the ccnvention 
of the Illinois Association; from De- 
catur to Ithaca to speak at the con- 
vention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation; from Ithaca to Warsaw to 
speak at a county convention; from 
Warsaw to New York for the first 
meeting of the new official board at 
the National Headquarters. On Sun- 
day she went to her home at Moylan, 
Pa., to be present at a meeting called 
to form a neighborhood Votes for 
Women Society, and on Wednesday 
was back again in New York to de- 
bate with Mrs. William Forse Scott, 
at the evening meeting of the conven- 
tion of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. On Thursday 
evening she spoke at the Women’s 
Political Union banquet in New York, 
and on Saturday to a big suffrage 
meeting in Brookline, Mass. On Mon- 
day she addressed a mass meeting of 
the faculty and students at Wellesley 
and was given a dinner by a number 
cf the professors; and on Tuesday 
addressed the New York chapter of 
the Council of Jewish Women. The 
remainder of the week she gave to 
the Pennsylvania Association in con- 
vention in Philadelphia, respending to 
the Mayor’s address of welcome, mak- 
ing the principal address of the even- 
ing meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel Thursday, speaking for the Col- 
lege League on Friday, and at the 
meeting in Kensington today (Satur- 
day), and presiding at the Pankhurst 
meeting tomorrow. On Monday she 
will speak at the opening of Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s new headquarters in 
York. 


shaw, 


New 


WILL WORK FOR VOTE 





New Hampshire Suffragists Prepare 
to Ask Woman’s Ballot from the 
Coming Constitutional Convention 





The New Hampshire W. S. A. had 
a large attendance at its 44th annual 
meeting last week. 


in Manchester 














MRS. BELLE ADY 


The program included a fine address 
by Judge Lindsey, a pcem by Witter 
Bynner, and many other features of 
interest. Governor Robert P. Bass of 
Peterborough, the Hon. Clarence E. 
Carr of Andover, late Democratic can- 
didate for Governor; former Governor 
Henry B. Quinby of Lakeport, Mayor 
Edward C. Smith and the Rev. Burton 
W. Lockhart, D.D., were special guests 
of the convention on the evening 
when Judge Lindsey spoke. 

The secretary, the Rev. Olive M. 
Kimball, reported a large addition to 
the membership during the year, and 
new branches at Hudson, Cornish and 





best-known and most beloved friends 
After devoting her 
thought and work for many years to 
helping on the establishment of the 
principle of equal rights, she died only 
a few years ago, in her last hour com- 
mending to her daughter’s thoughtful 
care the Association and its work, for 
which she had done so much herself. 


Since the Convention the National 
President Has Been Constantly in 
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THE CARGILL COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mick. 


Suffrage Post Cards 
Suffrage Stationery 
Interesting proposition. Write today 


LECTURE BUREAU 


WI. B. FEAKINS 


(Successor to CIVIC FORUM LECTURE” BUREAU) 
REPRESENTS 
ROMINENT 
LATFORM™M 
EOPLE 


21 West 44th Street 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Agents Wanted. 








New York 





Quaker City Office Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 39 South 10th St. 


Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements, 
Berkshire Typewriter Papers 


Send 25 centsand get one dozen sheets ofour 
best carbon paper. 








WANTED 


WANTED—A smart, _ ener- 
getic woman to act as sole agent 
for a firm of publishers issuing 
the most authoritative and up-to- 
date “Encyclopedia of Social 
Questions” endorsed by all the 
leading politicians, socialists and 
suffragists and social workers. A 
splendid opportunity. Salary and 
commission. State full particu- 
lars to manager. 

WINSTON PUBLISHING CO., 
328 Boylston St., 
Newton Centre, Mass. 





Plainfield. Resclutions in favor of 
woman suffrage had been passed by 
the State Conventions of the Free 
Baptists, Universalists and W. C. T. 


U. The field work by the president 
included traveling and many ad- 
dresses. 


Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks of Concord 
reported good legislative work and 
gratifying progress. 

rreat interest was felt in the elec- 
tion of officers and the laying out of | 
plans cf work, in view of the impend- 
ing constitutional convention. The 





officers chosen were as follows: 
Honorary president, Mrs. Armenia 
S. White of Concord; president, Miss 


PRINTER 
> Oe 


E. L. CRIMES co. 


Magazine, Book an 
d 
Newspaper Printing 


We have printed Tig Women 
five years 


{22 Pearl St. 





't lowrngs ove: 


BOSTON 
PRIMROSE 

ORANGE PEKoE 
Everywhere Most Populay 

20 cents and this 
coupon wil] buy a 
regular 30c can al 
your grocer’s or at 
35 Commercial WHf., Boston 

















PHOTOGRAPHER 
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HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


The best holiday presents 
that you can Possibly give 
your relatives and friends 
are photographs of your- 
self made by E. Chickering 
Company, 21 West Street, 
Boston. 

If you will present this 
Ad. at our studio we will 
give you 15% reduction on 
any photographic work you 
may desire. 


oT ad 
E Chichkewing 
_¢ Cor 


Go 











Suffrage Calendar for 1917 


Just the thing to give your friends for 
Christmas 

An Inspiration to the Suffragist 

An Education to the Anti-Suffragist 
Attractively got up in red and black on 
holland-colored paper. Four pages with 
illustrations and suitable quotations 

Price 50 cents a copy 
Send 50 cents and 2-cent stamp to 


J. W. NEALL, 
237 So. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








expressed grateful remembrances to 
Mrs. Catt, congratulated Rey. Anna 





Mary N. Chase of Andover; honorary 
vice-presidents, former Senatcr Henry 
W. Blair of Manchester, Senator J. H. | 
Gallinger of Concord, the Rev. Olive | 
M. Kimball of Marlborough, Dr, Sarah | 
J. Barney of Franklin, Miss C. R. | 
Wendell of Dover, Mrs. George H. | 
Hingham of Manchester and Dr. O. B. | 
Douglas of Concord; vice-president, 
Mrs. Mary I. Weod of Portsmouth; 
secretary, Mrs. Grace B. Hollis of 
Concord; treasurer, Martha S. Kim- 
ball of Portsmouth; auditors, the 
Hon. H. H. Metcalf and Miss Harriet 
L. Huntress of Concord; member of 
the National Executive Committee, 
Mr. Witter Bynner of Cornish. 

The resoluticns reported by Hon. 
H. H. Metealf, chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, and adopted by the 
convention, included the following: 
“We rejoice that in providing for the 
holding cf a constitutional convention 
in this State next June, the Legislature 
at its last session made it again pos- 
sible for the people of the State to 
do justice to themselves and to the 
womanhood of New Hampshire, and ! 
at the same time promote the cause 
of human progress, by removing the 
limitation of sex in the use of the 
elective franchise. We call for the 
submission of an amendment to the 
people, by the forthcoming conven- 
tion, which shall provide full suffrage 
for women on the same terms as now 
enjoyed by men; and we ask the peo- 
ple everywhere to see to it that no 
delegates are elected who are not 
willing at least to have the question 
of the adoption of such an amendment 
submitted. 

“We cordially invite all societies, 
asscciations, orders and organizations 
in the State having an interest in the 
public welfare and the triumph of 
right and justice to co-operate with 
us in our efforts to secure the enfran- 
chisement of the women of New 
Hampshire, depending upon calm and 
reasonable appeal to conscience and 
judgment for final success.” 

Other resolutions congratulated the 
honorary president, Mrs. Armenia S. 
White, upon the attainment of her 





94th birthday in full health and vigor, 


H. Shaw on her re-election as Na 
tional President, paid a high tribute 
to the State President, Miss Mary N. 
Chase, and thanked the press and the 
Manchester Suffrage Club. 

Mrs. Armenia §. White 
through Miss Chase a pledge of $20) 
for the campaign. 

This report, condensed from the lo- 
cal papers, shows a gocd outlook fo! 
active work with the constitutional 
convention. 


sent 


At the instance of the women’s 
clubs of Indianapolis, Mayor Shank 
of that city has requested the Board 
of Public Safety to appoint two wo- 
men as regular members of the po- 
lice department, to look after the wel- 
fare of young girls and women in the 
down-town district. 





THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


Are you looking out for the 








younger generation by placing 


The Woman’s Journal 


in your public library? Equal 
suffrage is becoming more and 
more popular for young 
people’s debates and the debat- 
ers need The Journal. 

Many of the smaller libra- 
ries throughout the country 
are discontinuing The Journal 
because of lack of funds. Will 
you enquire if The Journal 
subscription at your library is 
paid up? If it is not you will 
doubtless know what to do. A 
word to a Suffragist on such 4 


matter is sufficient. 
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puT UP TO VOTERS 
(concluded from Page 369) 


peing that this bill pro- 
the voting of women at any 
instead of “any election per- 
to school matters.” Mr. Stout 


jifference 
yided for 
election. 


ge at by the president of the 
me onsin W. 8. A. to present this bill 
—— Senate. He gave it much at- 
sentiod, writing to the president that 
be was having it carefully examined, 
after which he presented it in the 
senate and it passed by an almost 


ypanimous vote. It was lost in the 

yssembly. At the session of 1911, es- 

contially the same bill was presented 

i Mr. Kamper in the Assembly and 

ve James in the Senate, and was 

»romptly passed in the Senate by a 

ns majority. The school suffrage 

vill had been before the courts and 

nad been passed upon by six different 

dges, of whom three judges 

+ the Supreme Court, and none of 
‘yem had discovered anything uncon- 

aitutional about it, the question be- 
ing merely one of the meaning of the 
iJ], and it has since been recognized 
as a part of the constitution. It 
ould seem that the bill of this year, 
yorded almost precisely like it, must 
also be constitutional; but legislators, 
apparently wiser than the judges, dis- 
covered some flaw and gave us instead 
an amendment to the statutes sanc- 
tioned by the clause in the constitu- 
tion which reads, “Provided that the 
legislature may at any time extend 

y law the right of suffrage to per- 

sons not herein enumerated, but no 

such law shall be put in force until 
the same shall be submitted to a vote 
of the people at a general election.” 

Thus the Senate of the session of 1911 
has twice put itself on record in favor 
of woman’s suffrage, while the Assem- 
bly has the credit of being careful, 
wise and discriminating, and the peo- 
ple have before them a well-consid- 
ered law which it will be 
weepted by the voters of 1912, 
Woman's Suffrage Law as Passed by 

Legislature 
Chapter 227, Laws of 1911 

\u Act to amend section 12 of 
statutes extending the right of suf- 
frage to women. 

The people of the State of Wisconsin 
represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 
Section 1. Section 12 

ites is amended to read: Section 12. 
Every person male or fe- 
male of the age of twenty-one years 
or upwards, belonging to either of the 
following classes, who shall have re- 
sided in the State for one year next 
preceding any election, and in the 
election district where he or she of- 
fers to vote ten days, shall be deemed 
a qualified elector at such elections. 

1. Citizens of the United States. 

2. Persons of foreign birth who, 
prior to the first day of December, A. 
D. 1908, shall have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens comforma- 
bly to the laws of the United States 
on the subject of naturalization; pro- 
vided that the rights hereby granted 
to such persons shall cease on the 
first day of December, A. D. 1912. 

3. Persons of Indian blood who 
have once been declared by law of 
Congress to be citizens of the United 
States, any subsequent law of Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding. 

4. Civilized persons of Indian de- 
scent not members of any tribe. 

5. Any civilized person, being a de- 
scendant of the Chippewas of Lake 
Superior or any other Indian tribe re 
Siding within this State, and not upon 
any Indian reservation, who shall 
make and subscribe to an oath be- 
lore the clerk of the circuit court or 
his deputy of the county where such 
person resides, that he or she is not a 
member of any Indian tribe, and has 
no claim upon the United States for 
aid and assistance from any appro- 
priation made by Congress for the 
denefit of Indians, and that he or 
she thereby relinquishes all tribal re- 
lations, and all right to claim or re 
‘eive such aid, shall be entitled, on 
Such oath being filed and recorded, to 
Vote on all elections held in this State, 
it he or she is otherwise qualified. 
The oath so taken, on being corro- 
erated as to the residence and tribal 
telations of such person by the aff- 
favit of a qualified elector, shall be 
llled in the office of the clerk before 
Yhom it was taken and recorded by 
lim in a book to be provided for that 
Purpose, upon such person paying to 
‘ald clerk the sum of one dollar. 

8... , No person under guard- 
‘nship, non compos mentis or insane 


Mr. 


were 


is hoped 


the 


of the stat- 


| shall be qualified to vote at any elec- 
tion, nor shall any person convicted 
of treason or felony be qualified to 
vote at any election unless restored to 
civil rights. 

Section 2. The question whether 
the foregoing provisions of this act 
shall take effect and be in force, shall 
be submitted to a vote of the people 
of this State, in the manner provided 
by law for the submission of an 
amendment to the constitution, at the 
next general election to be held in 
November, 1912. If approved by a 
majority of all the votes cast on that 
subject at such election, it shall take 
effect and be in force from and after 
such approval by the people; other- 
wise it shall not take effect or be in 
force. Upon the ballot shall be printed 
“Shall Chapter (insert on the 
ballot the number of chapter) of the 
laws of 1911, entitled ‘An act extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to women, be 
adopted.’ ” 

Section 3. This act shall take ef- 
fect in force from and 
its passage and publication. 

Approved June 2, 1911. 

To be voted on November, 1912. 


and be 


after 





PENNSYLVANIA MOVES 


_—_——_ 


(Concluded from Page 369) 





most favorable _ editorials. 
delphia is practically leading the 
country in recegnizing that women 
are now a political power. The word 
is going round that “the women of 
the United States can now cast more 
than one million votes for the next 
President, that the full suffrage for 
women in all the States is now a fore- 
gone conclusion, and that it is wise 
to treat the women accordingly.” 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony writes that 
so far as she knows the attitude on 
the part cf the city fathers is “unique 
in the history the States.” She 


Phila- 


of 
says further: 

“When we arrived in the beautiful 
city of Stockholm, to attend the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Congress 
last June we greeted 
flags all hoisted on the 
front the Hotel Royal, 
had cur headquarters. 
These flags were raised by order of 
the City Council of Stockholm in 
honor of its guests, and that body 
voted 3000kr to help entertain the 
members of the Congress. When we 
learned that the City Council had 
done these things the delegates were 
conjecturing as to what other coun- 
try on the face of the globe would do 
such a thing for a woman suffrage 
association and behold! a few months 
after the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania will hold its Con- 
vention in the City Hall of Phila- 
delphia, and electrical illuminations 
have been ordered for us! So Phila- 
delphia has surpassed the City Coun- 
cil of Stockholm, leaving her far be- 
hind, as did the fabled Snail in the 
race with the Hare.” 

The speakers include the President 
ef the National Suffrage Association, 
Dr. Anna H. Shaw; Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, United States Pure Food 
Chemist; Mayor Blankenburg, Mrs. 
Rudolph Blankenburg, Mrs. William 
Warner Penfield of the New York 
Woman Suffrage Party; Dr. George 
Edward Reed, ex-President of Dickin- 
son College; Miss Mary Johnston, the 
Virginia authoress; Miss Leonora 
O’Reilly of New York, Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch of New York, and Mrs. 
Emmeline Pankhurst of England. 
The convention began on Thursday 
and closes on Monday. 

Miss Mary Flinn, daughter of Sena- 
tor Flinn, and delegate to the Nation- 
al Convention at Louisville, gave a 
lecture with the suffrage lantern 
slides yesterday. The New Century 
Club gave a reception to the State 
Association on Wednesday. A tea 
was given Friday afternoon by the 
College Equal Suffrage League at the 
home of Miss Mary Ingham. This 
afternoon Mrs. William Brewster 
Wood gives a reception from 3 to 5 
o’clock at her home in Meadow Brook, 
Montgomery County. 

Prominent among the delegates to 
the convention are the following ac- 
tive suffragists: Miss Jane Campbell, 
Mrs. Rudolph Blankenburg, Miss 
Mary H. Ingham, Mrs. Katharyn Tull- 
idge, Miss Caroline Katzenstein, Mrs. 
Lawrence Lewis, Jr., Mrs. Anna M. 
Orme, Mrs. Mary Morgan, Miss Loise 
Roberts, Mrs. Ellen Price, Miss Har- 
riet Duiles, Miss Beatrice Brown, 
Miss Olga H. Gross, Mrs. Leonard 
Averett and Miss Lucy Anthony. 
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of nations, 
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| Suffrage Association of Harrisburg. 





Societies That Participate | 
Affiliated societies which have sent! 
delegates to the coming convention| 
are: 
The Anthony Memorial Club. 
The Equal Franchise Federation of | 
Western Pennsylvania, of Pittsburgh. | 
The Civie Club of Wilkinsburg. 
The Equal Suffrage League of War- 


EE 
WATCH THESE COLUMNS FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


Suffrage Christmas Gifts 


Beginning Next Week 





ren. | 
The Woman Suffrage Club of Wells-| 
boro. 


NEW SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 





The Central Pennsylvania Woman 


The Political Equality Club of Brad-| 


WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 


A new series of pamphlets attractively 


bound in uniform style 








The Chester County Equal Suffrage 
Asscciation. 
The Kennett Square Equal Suffrage 


League of Bucks County. | 
| and 
| 
| 


Price 5 cents each. 


ford. | Twelve or more are in preparation. Four are ready now. Illustrated 
The Beths County Becsi Su@ieee| THE ABOLITION OF CHILD LABOR 
Aocodietien | By FLOREN CE KELLEY 
The Langhorne Equal Suffrage) FIRE PREVENTION 
League. | By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE. 
The Newtown Equal Suffrage} THE ABOLITION OF THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 
Seeune. By CLIFFORD E. ROE. 
is Stow Stee Wheed Gatbede REASONABLE POSTAL LAWS 
‘eames | a te ates meal BY JAMES L. COWLES. 
The Richboro Equal Suffrage hahaa 
League. . 
The Wrightstown Equal Suffrage Does the Husband Support the Wife ? 
League. ; ; Discussed by Two Great Leaders of 
The Solebury Equal Suffrage Women’s Thought 


EMMELINE PETHICK LAWRENCE, Editor of “Votes for Women ” 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, Editor of “The Forerunner ” 


Postpaid 6 cents each. 





League. 

The Oxford Equal Suffrage League 
of Chester County. 

The Delaware County 
frage Association. 

The Chester Equal Suffrage League. 


Equal Suf 


OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 





Resume translated by Mrs. Raymond Brown. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION APPOINTED 
FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES ON eae 


THE WORKINGS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Remarkable testimony and conclusions 


Postpaid 6 cents. 





The Concord Equal Suffrage Price 5 cents. 
League. 

The Lansdowne Equal Suffrage} NEW POLITICAL EQUALITY 
League. LEAFLETS 

The Swarthmore Equal Suffrage 





League of Delaware County. 

The Montgomery County Equal Suf- 
frage Association. 

The Nerristown 
Equal Suffrage League. 

The Plymouth Meeting Equal Suf- 
frage League of Montgomery County. 


“THE LADIES’ BATTLE” 
An Answer to MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 
BY 


Collegeville 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


and 





'MRS. HOWE’S CENSUS 


| a é 7, d 
The Philadelphia County Equal | Extracts from a Canvass of the 
Suffrage Association. Clergy in the Suffrage States. 
The Seventh Ward Equal Suffrage | esau 


League. 


‘GAINS IN EQUAL SUFFRAGE 





The Eighth Ward Equal Suffrage | A table showing the progress of 
League. | the past eighty years. 

The Tenth Ward Equal Suffrage 

The above are 15 cents per 100. 

League. Postpaid 20 cents per 100. 

The Twelfth Ward Equal Sabrage | aaa ve tintenen anna ene aammeens —_ 
League. SUFFRACE SONC 

The Fifteenth Ward Equal Suffrage THE NEW AMERICA 
League. USED IN CALIFORNIA 

The Twenty-second Ward Equal 9 cont each 
Suffrage League se per 100—postpaid S8ic 

"he ‘enty-seventh Ward Equal , 

js ah ecoong RAINBOW FLIERS IN 
Suffrage Lea ; 

The Thirty-second Ward Equal Suf- CERMAN 
frage League. All six have been translated 

The Thirty-fourth Ward Equal Suf- Price Ie per 100; $1.50 per 1000 











frage League. 
The Forty-fourth Ward Equal 


Suf- | oe 
frage League. : | NEW SIX STAR 
The Forty-sixth Ward Equal Suf- BUTTONS 


frage League, of Philadelphia County. | 
| 
& 


Franchise Society of 


The Equal 


Philadelphia. One cent each. 


— ‘ | 75 cents per 100. 
About 300 persons, men and women, p sik aa aati ‘ 
attended the banquet that the Wo-| SRPEE SP Comte ger TR 


men’s Political Union of New York | 


gave to enable the workers in the cam-| a | WOMAN'S CALENDAR 9 
paign against the hostile gga i eae 

Louis Cuvillier, to tell their experi _—— a 
ences to a large gathering. David) tyrough ae 
Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Uni-/ minds. 
versity was present, and told some-| 
thing of the campaign in California. 


seen 
great 


the ages, 
certain 


woman 
the 


ARTISTIC! INSPIRING! 
The Gift of the’ Season_for 
Sufiragists, 


Postage 4 cts. Special Discount 
Wholesale. 





50 Cents. 
Our friends in Wisconsin write: 
“We have several articles sent for this 
issue of the which we are} 


obliged to omit came | 
too late, and the space was all filled. The complete History of Woman 
Among these an able article by Suffrage in four volumes will be sup- 


is | : 
Mrs. Mabel Craig Stillman of Mil- plied to any library in the United 


waukee. We hope to be permitted to States, upon request. 

print this in the Wisconsin Citfzen., No charge, except the expressage. 
We had hoped also to mention all our| Suffragists please notice,—Is the 
chairmen of counties, and some other! History in your town library? 





Journal An Opportunity for Libraries 


because they 


NEW PAMPHLETs. 














Women Should Mind Their Own Business 
By Prof. E. J. Ward. 


Why Man Needs Woman’s Ballot 
By Clifford Howard. 


When All the Women Want It 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 


THE ABOVE ARB 2 : 
POSTPAID 3 Fo x 











DISFRANCHISEMENT 


By DR. W. E. 
One of the 
ever offered. 
Price 5 cents. 


BURGHARDT pu BOIS. 
best fundamental arguments 


Postpaid 6 cents. 


VOTES AND BABIES 


by 
ANNIE G. PORRIT 
Price, 2 for 5e—Postpaid, 2 
$1.00 per 100 
7 Postpaid, $1.25 per 100 
BREAKING INTO THE 
HUMAN RACE 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE 





for 6¢ 


by 
RHETA CHILDE DORR 
A picturesque presentation of the meaning 
of the suffrage movement 
Price 5c—Postpaid %¢ 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 
BUTTERFLIES 


A New Kind of Suffrage Badge 


They stick tight 
Wherever they light, 
Try them and see. 
Good as Favors at Fairs, Luncheons 
and Teas, or to sell at meetings. 


Two for Five cents. 
$2.00 per 100. 
Postpaid $2.20 per 100. 


Photograph Gallery 


F 


Eminent Suffragists 


ee 


An interesting collection of por- 
traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nominal 
fee of $1.00 plus expreseage. 





matters which are necessarily left 


out.” Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s appearance in Chi-| —=— VOTES FOR WOMEN << 


cago on Nov. 9 was under the auspices The easiest way in which you can ad- | 











Votes for Women Paper Napkins 


Just the Thing for Teas, 
Luncheons, Etc. 


Decorated with a Blue “Votes for 


not of a suffrage organization, but of vertise the cause. | Gaaeee” teeter 
the Cook County League of W oman’s| stamp every letter you write this, ete aaa 

Clubs. The committee which made} year. 

the arrangements was composed of Price 15 cents, post pald. | Price 35 cents per 100, post paid. 





representatives from the Catholic 
Women’s League, the Chicago Wom-| 
an’s Club, the North End Club, the 
Political Equality League, the West 
End Woman’s Club, the Chicago Cul- 
ture Club and the Millard Avenue | 


Woman’s Club. 





| 


Order any of the above articles from 


NATIONAL ®UFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 


<a> 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS 





By James Russel] Lowell 





He stood upon the werld’s broad 
threshold; wide 

The din of battle and of slaughter 
rose. 

He saw God stand upon the weaker 
side, 

That sank in seeming loss before its 
foes. 

Many there were who made great 
haste and sold 

Unto the cunning 
swords; 

He scorned their gifts of fame, and 

power, and gold, 

And, underneath their soft and flow- 
ery words, 

Heard the cold serpent hiss; 
fore he went 

And humbly joined him to the weaker 


enemy their 


there- 


part, 

Fanatic named, and focl, yet well con- 
tent 

So he could be the nearer to God’s 
heart, 

And feel its solemn pulses sending 


blood , 
Through all the widespread veins of 
endless good. 


WORK STATE GRANGES 


Suffragists Prepare to Make Propa- 
ganda at the Annual Meetings Next 
Month 


Suffragists all over the country are 
this year preparing to take advantage 
as never before of the splendid oppor- 
tunity for making propaganda among 
a class of voters already fayorably in- 
clined towards woman suffrage af- 
forded by the meetings of the State 
Granges during the first two weeks 
in December. 

As every suffragist knows, the suf- 
frage cause has the full endorsement 
of the National, and a large number 
of the State Granges. Most of the 
State bodies which have not yet given 
their official stamp of approval, would 
probably do so if approached at their 
comiwg sessions. The opportunity to 
present, the suffrage cause is never 
refused. 

The victory in California demon- 
strated beyond question the s#rength 
of the rural sections as a determining 
factor in any election at which a wo- 
man suffrage amendment is pre- 
sented. A leading Granger stated re- 
cently that the suffragists of the coun- 
try had not half appreciated as yet 
the pecssibilities for help for their 
cause lying latent in this friendly, 
powerful and extensive organization. 
The Grangers, said this leader, are 
willing not only to give endorsements, 
but to do actual work. 

Realizing these facts, the suffrag- 
ists of many associations and leagues, 
from the greatest to the smallest, are 
busy digging up information as to the 
places and dates fcr the Grange meet- 
ings in their respective sections, and 
preparing to make the most of a good 
chance that, like Christmas, comes 
but once a year. 


WISCONSIN EAGER 





Interest in woman suffrage seems 
to be wide awake in Wisconsin, if we 
may judge by the large response to 








DAVID L. JAMES 








the Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation’s request for matter for its 
special edition of The Woman’s Jour- 
nal. Enough was sent in to fill two 
issues of our paper. The Wisconsin 
officers cut it down somewhat, and 
we have cut it down more, and still 
there is much more than can possibly 
go in. We are publishing what we 
can of it, have left out as much’ of 
our cther material as could wait, and 
have intermitted for this week the 


make more room. All must be glad real, and we walk with the author | 
that there is so much interest in Wis- hand in hand into the purple islands, 
consin,; even if it puts The Woman's | of the past. Published for the bene- 
Journal in a quandary. A. 8. B. fit of the Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage 
| Association. 

Oella Brown, Marietta, Wash 





Mrs. Pankhurst is having large audi- 

ences and arousing great interest as| (This book, entitled Kg a 

y . ’ , .| ances, Old and New Among Keform- 

she guns Geungh Ge county. Suey ers,” may be ordered from Gwendolin 

one should hear her when she speaks R. Willis, Treasurer Wisconsin W. 8S. 

in Boston on Dec. 5. Get your tickets/ 4 719 Majestic Building, Milwaukee, 
now. price $1.00.) 

















REV. OLYMPIA BROWN, 
President Wisconson W. S. A. 




















REMINISCENCES BY Massachusetts  suffragists should 

OLYMPIA BROWN turn out in force to the memorial 

meeting to be held for Wendell Phil-| 

An Interesting Book by Wisconsin’s | lips next Tuesday evening in Park | 

President Street Church, Boston. The oration 

will be by Judge Wendell Phillips 

The Rev. Olympia Brown is one | Stafford, of the Supreme Court of the 
of the foremost of those who have 


District of Columbia. A Vermonter by| 
gone before, in the light of truth’s pro- er by| 


birth, and a graduate of the Bostcn| 
phetic vision, obeying the command to os am 


University Law School, in his student | 





cast up @ highway, gather pigadl the days nearly thirty years ago he spoke | 
stones, and lift up the standard of jus- for the Massachusetts Woman Sut.| 
og } nd . eee an frage Association, with a grace and 
vente nae pause Rs “i . ld eloquence which strongly recalled that 
busy career, to give the wor ef the srest men Wheee tame he| 
a few glimpses of the workers : . | 
, the has toiled bears. When u member of the Ver- 

and speakers with cage as toile mont Legislature, his influence carried | 

. ye > > 1)e- 

in the common cause of Reform, spe a woman suffrage bill through taal 
cializing the important reform of the House of Representatives. Hoe is the! 
ballot. Her book is not a connected pb Asien ; nati ©! 
author of two volumes of poems of 


life story of any of the workers, but] | ‘ : : 
rare quality, and is interested in tem- 


it is a more vivid portrayal of the perance, prison reform and tl 1 
~ . é Fy + t Ww on 
characters than a life history could ~~ 


be. With her camera of memory she vandeengad ees ons aeah age 
has gone back through her life, and peeiecdd : 

go the auspices of the Boston branch cf | 
taken flash photographs of the scenes the National Association for the sa-| 
and times in which the principal re- ssiaeieaieiaa of ais Basan On 
formers of the last seventy years have Wedn ion 0 weep i a: I oo 
been actors. It is like looking on a ; _ ay ee ee a be . pilgrimage 
series of moving pictures, and being awning om pone ara, foe 
a veritable witness of the struggles lowed by a visit to his home, and ex- 
that these toilers have made for the oreiaes arranges oy various societies 
truth’s sake. One does not seem to! " rani Hall in the afternoon and 
be reading a book of printed pages,|°Y°™™8 With many good speakers. 
so much as to be looking into a magic | 
mirror, where the past deeds of brave} 
women and true-hearted men are re-| 
flected as they were enacted. 














The recollections are vivid, the re-| 
citals graphic, but they are too few.| 
From the author’s eventful life, she | 
could have pictured so much more} 
that would be full of interest to alt | 


} 
and be a great encouragement to re-| 


formers of today. The writer's style 
is so natural and her words so un- 
studied that, when the little volume 
is finished, the reader feels he has 
been sitting by the author's side and 
chatting with her of the that 
have been. 

It is greatly to be hoped the author 
will find leisure to enrich us with 
further reminiscences of times and 
toils of which she was s0 great a 
part. Doubtless few women in the} 
United States are now living who! 
knew, intimately and well, so many | 
of the workers of this past century. 
Sometimes the setting sun sheds a| Those who knew Mr. Phillips or have | 
long line of light across the water,; heard him speak can get reserved | 
so bright and so broad, it seems that Seat tickets by sending their names to | 
one could almost walk on it into W. M. Tretter, 21 Cornhill. 
the purple islands far away; just such 
a bridge of light the lives of work-; We record with sorrow the passing 


days 











NORMAN L. JAMES 








ers for right and justice, in the in-| away of two veteran suffragists, Judge 


| terests of humanity, have left behind | Joseph Sheldcn of Connecticut and 
- ’ | them, though their sun of life has set. | Mrs. Phebe Butler of Illinois. Obitu- 
reports of the National Convention, to) This book makes the bridge of light aries will appear later. 








“ 








Girls Trapped 


Night-work girls may be arrested if out after 1] 
o'clock though the law refuses to protect 
them from night work 


N Maine last summer Mrs. Florence Kelley 
told a story of facts about working girls and 
their hardships that made my blood boil. 

It has been ringing in my ears at times ever 

since. This week I asked her to verify the 

story for me so I could repeat it here. It has two parts, 
and put in a few words it is this. 

Part I 


City may be forced by her employer to work to any 


A girl over sixteen years of age in New York 


hour of the night—even as late as 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. In others words, the law backs up her employer in 
saying that she must work as late as he says or give up 
her job. 
Part II. 


City after 11 at night, without a male escort, is in danger 


A girl alone on the streets of New York 


of being arrested as a prostitute, taken to the nearest 
police station, and booked to the credit of the policeman 
making the arrest. 

Mrs. Kelley says: “There is no statute providing for 
such arrests and the charge may be vagrancy, disorderly 
conduct or soliciting. Very little publicity attends these 
outrages, because respectable girls and women dread to 
have it known that they have been subjected to this 
experience. The police deny the existence of the rile, 
but the practice exists nevertheless.” 

Perhaps you are wondering what happens to a girl 
after she is arrested in this way. Perhaps, too, you are 
thinking to yourself that if a girl is a good girl and goes 
on her way home, minding her own business, she is not 
likely to get into trouble. In case you are thinking this 
let me tell you what happened to a women in Scotland 
and let me assure you that the same kind of thing is 
happening in America. 

Jessie Brown, a respectable working woman, between 
30 and 40 years of age, was walking home from a visit 
to a friend. It was between g and 10 in the evening. 
She had nearly reached her own home when she stopped 
at a shop window and then went inside to make a pur- 
chase. 

When she came out two plain-clothes policemen seized 
her and forced her to go with them to the police court. 
She was charged by them with having importuned five 
She said she was 
innocent, but was placed in a police cell and kept thee 
from Saturday till Monday, when she was taken before a 


men for the purpose of prostitution. 


magistrate. On the evidence of the policemen alone she 
was declared guilty! 

The whole proceedings lasted but a few minutes. 
Owing to the suddenness of the trial she had no oppor- 
tunity of communicating with her friends or getting the 
assistance of a lawyer. She was discharged with an 
admonition, which amounted to branding her as a pros- 
titute! Her good name was stained and she was dis- 
honored by the very men who are paid, out of the pockets 
of women as well as men, to protect women. 

Very terrible things are continually being done to 
girls and women, simply because they are women and 
are helpless. Women are especially helpless in the 
hands of policemen and before the law, because the law 
was made by men and the policemen were hired by men, 
for women have no votes. They can neither see to it 
that just and honorable policemen are hired nor can they 
do one thing to change the law. 

Laws must be made that will protect women and girls. 
What are you going to do to help? Will you try to 
make life easier for working women by joining the Votes 
for Women movement? 

AGNES E. RYAN. 

Is there any wrong being done to women and girls 
which you would like dealt with? Send us the facts 
We shall not use your name, but sign your name and 


address. We may want to write to you. 
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